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The congressional office of Bill 
Goodling, Room 2263 of the 
Rayburn building, is a quaint and 
cozy place straight out of the 
1950s, with the ambiance of a 
small-town Pennsylvania school 
principal’s den. Portraits of Ike 
at Gettysburg grace the front 
wall. In the far right corner 
stands a century-old upright pia- 
no, a clangingly out-of-tune in- 
strument that nonetheless brings 
the congressman great comfort 
when he pounds out Methodist 
church hymns alone at midnight. 
Behind his desk sit rows of pot- 
ted African violets, which the 
grandfatherly Goodling fondly re- 
fers to as his children. 

This old-fashioned hideaway is 
hardly the first spot one would 
look in search of leading charac- 
ters in the House Republican 
revolution, with its New Age 
rhetoric and antigovemment fer- 
vor. Yet William F. Goodling 
somehow reached center stage 
in one of the most compelling 
productions of The First 100 
Days, a drama that tested his po- 


litical soul as he struggled, at the 
twilight of an obscure career, to 
attain and hold power in an insti- 
tution dominated by young parti- 
sans pushing him from the right. 

Since he entered Congress in 
1975 after a career as an educa- 
tor in the heart of Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, Goodling had 
earned a reputation on the 
House Education and Labor 
Committee as a moderate who 
worked in bipartisan fashion to 
protect the federal role in food 
and nutrition programs for 
needy children, infants and preg- 
nant mothers. It was a natural 
extension of his paternalistic 
personality: taking care of his 
children, just as he had as public 
school teacher and administrator 
and cultivator of African violets. 

When the Republicans took 
power this year, he suddenly be- 
came chairman of a committee 
that had been repopulated with 
antigovernment conservatives 
and went by a newfangled Third 
Wave name. Economic and Edu- 
cational Opportunities. His first 
assignment from Speaker Newt 
Gingrich (R-Ga.) and Majority 
Leader Richard K. Armey (R- 
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Ttt) was td cany cat one of the most 
cpBttowt!it»iid missions in the “Contract 
mAr America * They directed him to dis- 
■Sfitle and send hack to the states the 
’tery mitritional programs that he had 
laa® championed. 

CoKxfl ing’a personal dilemma — how to 
riMfa lrt to the pressures of the conserva- 
tive feadership without repudiating his 
past l egislative career — illuminated a 
tafia morality play in the House: the 
gratae <rf the Republican majority to 
uOffldain the populist appeal of antigov- 
rhetoric Without appearing to ac- 
(fafasee tosperial interests. 

Op One side, pushing hard for more 
piper and freedom, were the nation’s 
vrew fy ascendant Republican governors, 
whovisited Washington so often to lobby 
fa r Ma ck grants that they virtually set up 
a etodew White House two blocks from 
Ca«flin g > 3 co ngressional office. On anoth- 
er dMe were major cereal companies, in- 
fant formula manufacturers, agribusi- 
MMmpelBd fast-food giants for whom the 
federal retreat from the nutrition field 
fEresrUtedan opportunity for new markets 
art less government regulation. And fi- 
na lly the re were the most vulnerable 
dfa lrft of society, whose needs histori- 
tort been met by a bipartisan coali- 
m Congress under the precept that 
ta jff ia America was a nationwide crisis 
too dire to be left to the states and was, as 
president Richard M. Nixon had declared 

hi a seminal speech 26 years ago, a feder- 
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, ^ At Kildee could not imagine 

r M otpnf . T his must be a technical error, 
ttafatinSm' Dtihomtfc congressman from 
MieMgan later remembered thinking to 
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.n ttee room one day late in February 
fi® fae tote to send the nutrition programs 
h«k fa the states. 

The Mil as the Republicans had drafted it 
lan (Wt any requirement that states use 
«aa®ebfrve bidding procedures when buy- 
ptf infant formula from the major compa- 
pdes stipplying the Special Supplemental 
Fflrt Pttumu for Women, Infants and Chil- 
enrea (WIC) — a nutritional program assist- 
*f 7 Briffion people that had an effective re- 
coril combating infant mortality and 
peantttre births. 

fa the earl y days of the WIC program, in- 
fant formula was bought at market prices. 
Stoe the federal government began requir- 
*® Wfflpetrtive bidding six years ago, the 
gneiss had dropped dramatically, saving 
•are than $1 billion last year alone and 
amrfa t4 billion over die last five years. All 


ed tho rn saving s were put back into the pro - 1 
! ** a > me an fr% that mote needy infants and i 
; womeii could be served. 

™ hte noticed that competitive bid- ! 
«f bad heen left out of the Republican bill | 
«» fftr, Kildee assumed that it was an un- 
intentional omission, so he drafted an i 
a * 8 *rtment restoring it. He took the | 
a*eararent to Chairman Goodling confi- 1 
• 5 ™**. * wouM «*^>ted quickly. But 
vOwhs reaction was cad and distant. Go 
TJwkttTOt* with Hoekstra, he told KOdee, 
reftnrn* to Peter Hoekstra, a second-term 
CQ BfreaaBBui f rom western Michigan, one 
® JWHIfal fcCNfflteiptise Republicans 
® t» committee who was gaining stature 
cmffidsnt of Speaker Gingrich. 

^Nothing Was to be worked out. Hoekstra 
Wf of the federal govern- 

PBttWnd *w one of the staunchest propo- 
ned defying power back to the states. 
f»ao«>ptecaIly* be said, “it was a no-brai- 
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mandates w henever possible— even the 
^rtlpeUlivc bidding requirements that had 
savwewney. 

„ H oeks tr^'s philosophical commitment in 
mfa ttre coin cided with the desires of one 
«; the majur corporations in his congres- 
smm! district— Gerber Products, a Fre- 
aaat-ha aed cqtnpany that is the nation’s 
^^ ^ •^Md acturer of baby foods and is 
FPp.i wading suiter of infant cereals. Un- 
. h ^at fo rmula field, competitive 
fafaw t s ftdrequired of infant cereal sup- 
pi^ to the govennnent seemed to be 
mtofagfa that direction and Gerber wanted 
fa WBte tam the status quo. The company 
against competitive bidding re- 
m the infant cereal industry and 
^ qSBtmed with Hoekstra in the draf ting 


W)teo Kildee’s amendment came to a 
vote in committee, it was defeated on a 
nea r paty-fa e vote, with only one Republi- 
(^ asUBwrt ing it, Marge Roukema, a veter- 
Rom New jersey. Roukema 
^ efter that she was not even aware that 
bidding was omitted from the 
Republican Ml until the deliberations that 

i, fat.riW: committee room after the vote, 
Ronkcma had asked several Republican 
Rfafaiem ,fagted near her why they had 
they fad done. Their responses, 
gfertfo ; fa ree shrugs of the shoulders and 
* ‘ " [ovemors." 
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Q^ ufew Mocks from the land of Oppor- 
sits a venerable Republican redoubt 
Capitol Hill Chib, where members 
m Oggne ssmix easily with important visi- 
tors from tack home and corporate lobby- 
gta. n wag there, beneath crystal chande- 
n^nMoafa mtmgsqf GOP stalwarts, that 
tey.cam uuttee members met with the big 
•“Mas m the transfer of money back to 


I tkr &stts. Republican governors such as 
| John Engler of Michigan, Tommy G. 
Ttontpeun of Wisconsin, Pete Wilson of Cal- 
ifonria and William F. Weld of Massachu- 
setts. 

The gov erno r s, said Opportunities Com- 
mittee member Steve Gunderson, a moder- 
ate RepaMicm from Wisconsin, had become 
rim fondest constituents. “We can’t give 

them more money,” Gunderson said. “So we 
had to give them something else.” 

The state executives did not get every- 
thing they had demanded. Their bid for a 
single enormous block grant for all the pro- 
grams was rebuffed by Goodling and Rep. 
Randy “Duke” Cunningham (R-Calif.), the 
nutrition subcommittee chairman, who 
thought they could define the terms of the 
transfer better with two separate block 
grants. But the governors did receive more 
power and flexibility to run the school lunch 
and WIC programs. For years, some gover- 
nors and corporate interests had bristled at 
regulations that they considered too intru- 
sive from dictating the amount of sugar 
allowed in WIC foods to when and where 
soft drinks could be sold in public schools. 

Michigan’s Engler was among the loud- 
est critics of federal rules and regulations, 
which he derided at a committee hearing as 
a crazy quilt.” There were, as in the case of 
fellow Michigander Hoekstra and the Ger- 
ber connection, narrower economic conse- 
quences of devolution important to Engler 
as well, in this case involving another major 
manufacturing constituent— the Kellogg 
Co. 

The cereal giant from Battle Creek has 
fought for years to modify a federal limit on 
sugar content that excludes Raisin Bran, 
one of its top-selling products, from the nu- 
trition program for needy pregnant women 
and their young children. Purchased sepa- 
rately, raisins and bran both fall within the 
sugar standard, but combined in Raisin 
Bran they represent twice the amount that 
government nutritionists consider healthy 
in a single serving. 

Until the Republican revolution in Wash- 
ington, Kellogg’s efforts to revise the stan- 
dard and. compete in the $285 million-a- 
year market for WIC adult cereals had 1 
proved futile— ‘like hitting a brick wall ” in 
the words of company vice president James \ 
Stewart. This year Kelloggs saw an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish on a state level what it 
could not do with the federal government. 

The firm employed John Ford, son of the 
former committee chairman, retired Demo- 
cratic congressman William D. Ford of 
Michigan, to head its lobbying effort. Kel- 
loggs also enlisted the support of Gov. En- 
gler and his staff, who pressed the commit- 
tee to keep the block grants silent on the 
question of nutritional standards. 

Not even the harshest critics of block 
grants predict an abandonment of sound nu- 
trition by the states. But the devolution pro- 
cess will create a long-sought opening for 
many food industries to carve out larger 



i niches in the annual $8.5 billion school 
I lunch and WIC programs. Financially 
| strapped state governments and part-time 
legislatures, many nutritionists believe, are 
ill-equipped to make sound public health 
judgments and can be more easily swayed 
by corporate lobbyists. 

The return of nutrition programs to the 
states would lift federal controls on the 
lunchtime sale of junk food in school cafete- 
rias — a prospect that several corporate 
food giants are already anticipating. Coca- 
Cola Co., which last year fought off a legis- 
lative effort to extend the junk food ban to 
all high school grounds, is now showing 
signs of interest. Last month, as the devolu- 
tion legislation was moving through the 
House, the company’s law librarian called 
the national association of school cafeteria 
personnel for a breakdown of state laws on 
soft drink sales in schools. 

Also at stake in the transfer of power to 
states is one of the cornerstones of the war 
on hunger, a 1946 requirement that school 
lunches provide one-third of the recom- 
mended dietary allowance of protein, vita- 
mins and minerals. The dietary guideline is 
• intended to assure at least one healthy serv- 
ing a day of milk, vegetables, grain, fruit 
and meat for the 25 million children in the 
program. Federal agriculture officials were 
planning this summer to add limits on fat, 
saturated fat and sodium for school lunches. 

With standards defined by states, food 
companies and agricultural interests with 
special regional standing would have more 
power, some nutritionists contend. “You 
could find a battle going on in a state legis- 
lature over what drinks to serve at school 
lunch,” said Lynn Parker, a child nutritionist 
for the Food Research and Action Center. 
“In a dairy state, it might go one way. If so- 
da interests are strong, it could go another 
. way. Whatever way it goes, it may not be 
fought out on the grounds of what’s best for 
the kids.” 

Goodling and his Republican colleagues 
on the Opportunities Committee express 
confidence that the states will demonstrate 
sound nutritional and financial practices in 
dealing with the programs. Their critics are 
less certain, and cite the recent history of 
the WIC program as evidence. 

The instant formula industry, dominated 
by Mead Johnson & Co. and Ross Products 
Division of Abbott Laboratories, had raised 
prices a dozen times from 1981 to 1989, 
gobbling up more and more of the funds al- 
located for cereals, milk, eggs, cheese, juice 
and other healthy foods in the program. Af- 
ter competitive bidding was imposed nation- 


wide, with Goodling’s support, prices 
dropped enough to feed another 1.5 million 
needy women and infants. 

In defending the decision to drop compet- 
itive bidding language from the devolution 
legislation this year, Goodling said gover- 
nors would be “idiots” not to impose it 
themselves. But as a recent case in Califor- 
nia shows, states are not always as cost- 
conscious or resistant to industry pres- 
sures. When California’s competitively 
awarded contract with Ross expired last 
December, it sought to extend the deal 
without rebidding it. The Agriculture De- 
partment said no, forcing a new round of so- 
licitations and a new low bid — half the price 
of the old deal. The state ended up saving 
$22 million a year. 

“If ever there was a case of narrow cor- 
porate interests over broad societal inter- 
ests, this is it,” said Robert Greenstein, 
head of the Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities. 

The Transformation 

By the time he reached Washington two 
decades ago, Bill Goodling already had a 
reputation for compassion and a deep inter- 
est in children and nutrition. As superinten- 
dent of the Spring Grove school district, he 
ate lunch every day in the cafeteria with his 
students. When the truck from Harrisburg 
pulled up with vegetables and meats from 
the federal commodities program, he 
helped carry the food down to the freezer in 
the basement of the administration building. 
When the mother of one of his students 
died, he taught the young man how to cook 
dinner for himself and his father. 

Goodling’s own father, George Goodling, 
ran an apple orchard on the old Susquehan- 
na Road and served in Congress for six 
terms. When he retired. Bill Goodling re- 
placed him. The small-town educator trans- 
ferred his interests to the broader stage of 
the Education and Labor Committee. He 
became known as one of the staunchest de- 
fenders of the nutrition and school lunch 
programs on the GOP side of the aisle. In 
1982, he was the chief Republican cospon- 
sor of a resolution opposing a Reagan ad- 
ministration proposal to send nutrition pro- 
grams back to the states through block 
grants. 

Three years later, when conservative 
Republicans in the House were considering 
ways to trim the budget and broached the 
possibility of cutting back on the national 
school lunch program, Goodling swiftly 
killed the idea before it advanced beyond 


the discussion stage. According to Tom 
Humbert, then a budget aide to then-Rep. 
Jack Kemp (R) of New York, Goodling 
called him one day. “Please come and see 
me,” Goodling said. Humbert soon appeared 
in Goodling’s office, where he found the 
congressman tending his African violets. 
“Mr. Humbert,” Goodling said, “I hear that 
you are considering cutting the school lunch 
program. That would be a very bad idea!” 
This same Tom Humbert, who came 
from Goodling’s home district, returned to 
York County in 1992 and ran against the in- 
cumbent in a heated three-way general 
election contest— a race that Humbert and 
others see as the beginning' of Goodling’s 
political transformation. Humbert ran as an 
independent, challenging Goodling from the 
right. He and the Democratic candidate, 
Paul Kilker, both blasted Goodling for his 
role in the House Bank scandal— it came 
out that year that Goodling had hundreds of 
overdrafts. 

In Goodling’s moment of need, he re- 
ceived a visit and timely endorsement from 
an unlikely friend— the leader of House 
conservatives, Newt Gingrich. That visit 
formed a bond between Goodling and Gin- 
grich that grew stronger: Goodling support- 
ed Gingrich in his rise to power,; and Gin- 
grich elevated Goodling to the chairmanship 
after the revolution. Former aides on the 
committee’s minority staff say they detec- 
ted a noticeable shift in their boss’s politics 
as he linked his fortunes to Gingrich. Even 
his moderate colleague on the committee, 
Steve Gunderson, said he noticed Goodling 
moving to the right last year. Gunderson at- 
tributed it to positioning by new members 
of Goodling’s staff who wanted to be in fa- 
vor with Gingrich. 

The word inside the committee and 
around the nutrition community was that 
Goodling was instructed by the leadership 
to “carry the water” for the committee’s 
portion of the Contract With America, as 
one former aide put it. 

By the time he took over the committee 
this year, Goodling had little choice in any 
case. The panel, once a haven for moder- 
ates, had been transformed into a strong- 
hold of free-enterprise true believers, many 
recruited by their intellectual leader, Rich- 
ard Armey of Texas, who served on the 
panel before becoming majority leader. The 
sense of these committee conservatives, as 
expressed by Rep. Cass Ballenger (R), a 
garrulous good old boy from North Caroli- 
na, was “to get rid of Washington whenever 
and wherever we can.” 

Ballenger had a personal interest in try- 



ing to remove the federal bureaucracy trom 
the school lunch program. He and his wife 
founded the Community Ridge Day Care 
Center in his home town of Hickory, a fed- 
erally subsidized program that serves 
school breakfasts and lunches. The paper- 
work for reimbursements, Ballenger said, 
now goes through Raleigh, then Atlanta and 
finally Washington, a process that means 
Ballenger’s center “has to underwrite” the 
meals for a month. He will get his money 
quicker, the congressman said, with the 
federal government out of the way. 

The Opportunities panel, by Ballenger’s 
account, is now attracting what he proudly 
calls free-enterprise “wild men” and “nuts” 
who have various similar frustrations with 
the federal bureaucracy. They were in such 
a mood of cutting and slashing, Ballenger 
declared, that they would “kill motherhood 
tomorrow if it was necessary.” 

Goodling would not go that far. He and 
Duke Cunningham, who was once a teacher 
and coach himself, as well as a fighter pilot 
who was the real-life model for Tom 
Cruise’s character in “Top Gun,” managed 
to prevent efforts by committee conserva- 
tives to curb the school lunch program 
more drastically. Hoekstra and Ballenger 
wanted to limit the increase in the block 
grants to half the 4.5 percent that eventual- 
ly was allowed. Goodling and Cunningham 
also rebuffed an attempt by governors and 
conservative committee members to lump 
all the programs in one block grant. “I said, 
‘No way, Jose’ to that one,” Goodling boast- 
ed. 

Compared to projections for family and 
school nutrition programs under current 
law, the two block grants shaped by Goodl- 
ing’s committee and passed by the House 
represent a reduction of $6.6 billion over 


five years, according to the Agriculture De- 
partment. But Goodling said that the states 
deserved the opportunity to run the pro- 
grams — “We can't dictate everything,” he 
said and that the reduced bureaucracy 
would lead to savings that could be passed 
along to those who need the programs. 

The sight of Bill Goodling leading the 
way for the end of federal involvement in 
the anti-hunger programs surprised some 
longtime colleagues. It seemed as though to 
some extent he was being forced to eat 
something that he did not find entirely pal- 
atable. His training as an educator might 
have helped there, too. Once, while eating 
lunch with first-graders at one of the Spring 
Grove elementary schools, Goodling found 
himself staring down at a steaming heap of 
cooked spinach. He hated cooked spinach. 
But there was a little boy staring at him, 
and he felt that he had no choice but to 
“push this slimy stuff down my throat to 
show that I’m eating everything that’s on 
the plate." 


About This Series 

Propelled by a wave of populist dis- 
content with Congress and the Demo- 
crats, the new Republican congres- 
sional majority now confronts the 
reality of power. The struggle to ful- 
fill the demands of the Republican 
mandate while also responding to the 
special interest groups traditionally 
allied with the party will be examined 
in a series of occasional articles in the 
months ahead. 
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Chairman’s new tune: As head of the House 
Economic and Educational Opportunities 
Committee, Rep. William F. Goodling (R-Pa.), 
above, has had to respond to the new conservative 
leadership. When Rep. Dale E. Kildee (D-Mick), 
left, sought to restore a competitive bidding 
requirement for infant formula, Goodling rebuffed 
him. - ’ - - * 



Kep. CassBallenger (R-N.C.J, below left, has 
observed approvingly that the reconstituted 
committee is attracting free-enterprise “wild men ” 
although Rep. Randy “Duke” Cunningham 
(R-Calif), below center, helped Goodlingdemper a 
school lunch proposal by Bcdlenger and Rep. Peter 
Hoekstra (R-Mich.), below. 



